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GAMES OF SENECA INDIANS. 

The Seneca Nation of New York Indians had a delegation in 
Washington in February in reference to intrusions on their reserva- 
tion in Cattaraugus county. While they were here the writer had a 
conversation with Andrew John, Jr., a bright and influential mem- 
ber of that tribe. He says that they are skillful silversmiths and 
many ornaments are yet to be found among them, such as armlets, 
brooches, earrings, &c, made usually of hammered coin. Some 
of the Indians slit the outer rim of the ear and on great days pass a 
thin band of silver around the separated portion spirally and place 
in it, in an upright position, the feather of an eagle or some bird 
that lives, they pretend, among the clounds, and only lights on top 
of a high mountain. 

The game of Kow-a-sa or snow snake, the national game of the 
Iroquois it may be called, is still played. A straight, well-beaten 
road is now usually chosen, though sometimes it is played in the 
open, as formerly. The " snakes " are brought out, to the great glee 
of" the boys, whose ears are on the alert, when some one says, dan-di- 
wa-sa-ye, "let's play snow snake," because they have the honor to 
run and bring back for the throwers. The snake is a thin rounded 
strip of hard wood from seven to ten feet long and one and one-half 
inches wide at most, made very smooth, shod at the forward end. 
with a pewter nose-piece and not curved upward, Mr. John says. 
It is balanced on the left hand and held by the tail in the right 
hand, the fingers being beneath and the thumb above. Holding it 
thus the player runs three or four rods, and just before he throws he 
jumps. The stick skips away over the snow like an arrow, or per- 
haps one could better say like a snake. The skill in the game is in 
delivering the snake at the best slant, so that none of the original 
impetus given by the powerful right arm is lost. 

The game is usually of " four snakes, " that is, the best three 
throws in four. 

When skillful throwers contend, the excitement is very great 
among the Indians and there is much betting, sometimes for high 
stakes; in fact, the game is for betting purposes entirely. 

Mr. John presented some specimens of silver work to the Museum, 
and promises to send a snow snake, specimens of which are rare. 
It is said that even the Iroquois Historical Museum of New York 
does not possess one. 

W. Hough. 



